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INTRODUCTION 


"Constructing  American  Identity"  arises  from 
recent  discussions  of  American  identity  in  art 
and  cultural  theory.  These  critiques  have 
questioned  the  conventional  monolithic  no- 
tions of  national  identity  that  obscure  the 
heterogeneity  and  fluidity  of  American  cul- 
tural production.  Distinctions  of  race,  gender, 
and  sexuality  have  been  shown  to  be  rooted 
in  particular  social  and  class  practices  rather 
than  preexistent  categories.  The  creation  of  a 
"mainstream"  marginalizes  certain  forms  of 
cultural  production  and  implicitly  fulfills  the 
ideological  needs  of  dominant  social  powers. 

Some  recent  museum  exhibitions  have 
sought  to  broaden  this  mainstream  through  a 


multiculturalist  approach.  Though  some  call 
attention  to  previously  excluded  cultural  pro- 
duction by  women,  gays,  lesbians,  and  artists 
of  color,  they  continue  to  relegate  their  work 
to  the  periphery  of  culture  (i.e.,  The  Black 
History  Month  approach).  Others  attempt  to 
destabilize  the  notion  of  a  mainstream.  Two 
notable  examples  are  the  1990  exhibition 
"The  Decade  Show:  Frameworks  of  Identity  in 
the  1980s,"  mounted  jointly  by  the  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Hispanic  Art,  The  New  Mu- 
seum of  Contemporary  Art,  and  The  Studio 
Museum  in  Harlem,  and,  on  a  more  interna- 
tional scale,  the  1989  exhibition  "Magiciens 
de  la  terre,"  presented  by  the  Centre  Pom- 


pidou, Paris,  which  attempted  to  treat  art  of 
the  third  world  not  as  exotica  but  in  juxta- 
position with  that  of  the  first  world. 

"Constructing  American  Identity"  is  related 
to  such  projects,  for  it  examines  how  and  why 
a  twentieth-century  mainstream  of  American 
art  has  been  formed.  The  notion  of  a  national 
art  is  significant  because  it  embodies  the 
continuity  and  depth  of  a  collective  experi- 
ence. However,  a  national  art  is  more  than 
just  an  imaginative  vision  of  the  seemingly 
transhistorical  category  "American."  It  is 
as  constitutive  of  identity  as  is  any  other 
aspect  of  society.  Grant  Wood's  Utopian  vision 
of  rural  America  against  the  urban  strife 
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Hearns  family,  one  of  forty 
"Typical  American  Family"  win- 
ners at  the  1939-40  New  York 
World's  Fair. 


Top:  "Futurama,"  scale  model  of 
America  in  1960,  designed  by 
Norman  Bel  Geddes,  General 
Motors  Building,  1939-40 
New  York  World's  Fair.  Bottom: 
"Democracity,"  a  city  of  the 
future  and  its  satellite  towns  in 
miniature,  designed  by  Henry 
Dreyfuss,  1939-40  New  York 
World's  Fair. 


portrayed  by  the  Social  Realists,  the  un- 
bridled energy  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists 
contrasted  with  the  steely  irony  of  Pop- 
these  dichotomies  reflect  only  some  of  the 
contradictions  of  American  social  life,  past 
and  present. 

"Constructing  American  Identity"  seeks  to 
challenge  the  belief  in  an  inherently  Ameri- 
can art  by  examining  three  dramatic,  self- 
conscious  attempts  to  define  it:  "American 
Art  Today"  at  the  1939-40  New  York  World's 
Fair;  "The  New  American  Painting,"  the 
1958-59  traveling  exhibition  organized  by 
The  International  Council  at  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  (MoMA)  and  sent  abroad  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (USIA);  and  the  Pop  Art  selected  by 
Philip  Johnson  to  adorn  the  exterior  of  his 
New  York  State  Pavilion  at  the  1964-65  New 
York  World's  Fair.  In  each  case,  the  works  ex- 
hibited reflect  radically  different  aesthetic 
projects,  even  though  each  was  intended 
to  articulate  received  ideas  about 
"Americanness." 

World's  fairs  and  other  major  cultural  expo- 
sitions often  function  as  encapsulated  views 
of  civilization,  presenting  a  manufactured  im- 
age of  contemporary  society  to  the  world. 
They  are  sites  where  identity  is  coalesced  in 


an  extremely  calculated  manner.  By  providing 
a  forum  for  industry  to  introduce  new  tech- 
nologies and  consumer  goods  to  an  eager 
public-synthetic  fabrics,  plastics,  and  televi- 
sion in  1939-40;  lasers,  touchtone  phones, 
solar  and  atomic  energy,  and  a  vast  array  of 
new  plastics  and  synthetic  polymers  in 
1964-65-the  two  New  York  fairs  also  served 
the  needs  of  the  corporate  world.  "The  New 
American  Painting,"  though  not  involved  with 
industrial  commerce,  was  part  of  a  larger  ef- 
fort to  promote  American  culture  abroad.  The 
traveling  show  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  USIA,  with  the  explicit  cooperation  of 
The  International  Council  at  the  MoMA,  to 
export  a  heroic  notion  of  American  identity  to 
postwar  Europe.  In  all  three  instances,  state, 
national,  and  corporate  interests  had  a  hand 
in  the  production  of  national  identity.  In  the 
current  exhibition,  these  historical  shows 
function  as  models  that  reveal  the  dynamics 
of  representing  the  "American"-the  mecha- 
nisms of  identity  construction  in  and 
through  art. 

Although  all  the  artists  in  "Constructing 
American  Identity"  were  included  in  one  of 
the  three  historical  exhibitions,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  recreate  the  shows.  The  art  works 
are  points  of  reference,  designed  to  convey 


the  different  notions  of  identity  they  were 
seen  to  advance.  By  presenting  these  em- 
blematic works,  along  with  documentary  ma- 
terial to  further  situate  them  in  their  original 
contexts,  the  exhibition  recreates  three  di- 
vergent models  of  what  it  meant  to  be 
American  at  different  times. 


AMERICAN       IDENTITY: 
INSTITUTIONAL      FOUNDATION 


"Constructing  American  Identity"  explores 
the  relationship  of  American  art  to  national 
identity,  not  simply  as  an  expression  of  a 
"spirit  of  the  times,"  but  through  the  presen- 
tation of  art  in  three  historically  influential 
cultural  events  that  endorsed  the  ideological 
interests  of  the  sponsoring  institutions. 
The  exhibition  of  art  at  the  1939-40 
World's  Fair  was  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Arts  Project  (FAP)  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration (WPA).  This  arm  of  the  New  Deal 
had  become  the  dominant  system  of  support 
for  the  arts  during  the  Depression.  Although 
implemented  simply  as  a  relief  program,  the 
WPA's  practice  of  hiring  artists  as  they  did 
other  workers  was  also  ideological.  Poten- 


tially subversive  art  was  harnessed  into  serv- 
ing the  people  and  the  state,  thus  affirming 
the  fictional  unity  of  a  national  culture  and 
disavowing  the  real  socio-economic  crisis  of 
the  time.  The  fair  proclaimed  a  triumphant 
era  of  American  art  with  a  broadly  based,  dis- 
tinctly national  appeal  that  was  implicitly 
credited  to  American  democracy  and 
the  WPA. 

In  order  to  impart  the  WPA's  notions  of 
"artist  as  worker"  and  "art  for  the  people," 
the  fair's  organizers  originally  planned  no 
separate  art  exhibition.  Instead,  they  spon- 
sored, under  the  auspices  of  the  WPA,  promi- 
nent outdoor  sculptures  and  murals  and 
enforced  a  policy  of  including  art  in  every 


pavilion.  Furthermore,  the  FAP's  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  in  the  WPA  building,  which 
functioned  as  a  community  center,  included 
not  only  displays  of  "fine  art,"  but  recre- 
ational, educational,  musical,  and  theatrical 
activities-and  areas  where  visitors  could  see 
artists  at  work.  This  was  intended  to  dispel 
elitist  associations  and  to  promote  the  idea  of 
art  as  a  natural  aspect  of  everyday  life.  Art 
was  to  play  an  active  and  integral  role  in  the 
fair's  ideal  community  of  the  future. 

In  response  to  objections  from  the  art  com- 
munity and  the  general  public  alike,  a  sepa- 
rate art  exhibition,  "American  Art  Today,"  was 
eventually  opened  inside  the  Contemporary 
Arts  Building  during  the  1939  season. 
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Installation  of  "American  Art 
Today"  at  the  Contemporary 
Arts  Building,  1939-40 
New  York  World's  Fair. 


Grant  Wood 

Dinner  for  Threshers,  1933 

Andy  Warhol 

Beef  with  Vegetables  and 
Barley,  from  the  portfolio 
Campbell's  Soup  I,  1968 

James  Rosenquist 

Dusting  Off  Roses,  1965 


Situated  within  the  "Community  Interests" 
zone  of  the  fair,  this  exhibition  also  embraced 
the  values  and  philosophies  of  the  govern- 
ment's art  programs.  It  was  designed  by 
Holger  Cahill,  director  of  the  FAP  and  the  fair's 
consultant  on  contemporary  art,  to  be  the 
culmination  of  the  WPA's  entire  art  program 
since  its  inception  in  1935,  displaying  all 
types  of  art  produced  nationwide  under  the 
WPA.  More  than  twenty-five  thousand  works 
were  viewed  by  regional  committees  that  to- 
taled about  five  hundred  people;  eventually, 
twelve  hundred  works  were  chosen  and  sent 
to  the  central  artists'  committee  in  New  York 
for  exhibition.  This  emphasis  on  quantity  and 
variety  in  the  selection  of  works  was  central 
to  the  ideology  of  the  WPA's  democratic 
agenda-the  exhibition  elided  the  differences 


among  competing  artistic  projects  and  social 
philosophies,  including  Regionalist,  Social 
Realist,  and  abstract.  It  was  billed  in  the 
Official  Guide  Book  as  "the  most  representa- 
tive and  democratically  selected  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  living  American  painters,  sculp- 
tors and  printmakers  ever  assembled." 

"The  New  American  Painting,"  a  1958-59 
international  traveling  exhibition  of  Abstract 
Expressionism,  was  organized  by  The  Interna- 
tional Council  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
and  cosponsored  by  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  (USIA).  By  this  time,  with 
America's  rise  to  international  economic  su- 
premacy and  the  dismantling  of  government 
programs  such  as  the  WPA,  dominant  institu- 
tional support  for  the  arts  had  shifted  to  the 
private  sector.  During  these  cold  war  years, 


the  need  to  internationally  promote  American 
capitalism  and  free  enterprise  replaced  the 
earlier  desire  for  an  "art  of  the  people"  as  an 
integral  part  of  community  life.  American 
museums  assumed  the  role  of  official  patrons 
of  the  arts,  yet  their  interests  were  inextrica- 
bly linked  with  those  of  the  state. 

Although  nominally  private  institutions, 
major  American  museums  had  been  founded 
and  supported  by  prominent  leaders  of  indus- 
try and  finance-in  the  case  of  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  the  Rockefeller  family-whose 
banks  and  corporations  had  international 
market  and  trade  operations.  Consequently, 
they  had  vested  interests  in  American  foreign 
policy.  In  addition,  many  influential  cultural 
figures  also  held  important  positions  in  gov- 
ernment: key  officers  at  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
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em  Art  served  at  various  times  in  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  (forerunner  of  the  CIA), 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  among  others. 

It  was  these  people  to  whom  the  USIA 
turned  for  help  in  executing  its  mandate  to 
support  international  cultural  events  for  pro- 
paganda purposes.  Direct  government  inter- 
vention had  been  restricted  by  McCarthyite 
pressures  in  Congress  concerning  the  politi- 
cal affiliations  of  artists  and  the  alleged  rela- 
tionship between  Communism  and  abstraction. 
To  avoid  this  problem,  some  cultural  events 
began  to  be  implemented  with  covert  support 
from  the  CIA.  But  government  agencies  soon 
realized  that  museums  were  unconstrained 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  cultural  agenda  because 
their  programs  did  not  require  Congressional 


approval.  Furthermore,  as  private  entities, 
museums  would  actually  have  greater  clout 
in  spreading  their  common  message  of  the 
advantages  of  American  democracy  and 
free  enterprise. 

Government  agencies  thus  began  to  spon- 
sor art  indirectly.  "The  New  American  Paint- 
ing" was  sent  to  eight  major  European 
capitals.  Abstraction  was  presented  as  evi- 
dence that  artists  in  America  were  not  re- 
quired to  glorify  the  state,  in  contrast  to  the 
figurative  narrative  styles  officially  sanc- 
tioned by  Communist  governments.  At  the 
same  time,  the  traveling  exhibition  under- 
scored America's  claim  to  be  the  one  nation 
in  which  total  creative  individualism  was  en- 
couraged. In  order  to  impart  the  international 
significance  of  Abstract  Expressionism,  the 


catalogue  accompanying  the  exhibition's 
triumphant  return  to  the  United  States  at 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1959  was 
filled  not  only  with  the  artists'  introspective 
philosophies  but  also  with  quotations  from 
foreign  critics  acknowledging  the  impact  of 
America's  newest  art  movement. 

By  the  end  of  the  1950s  and  early  1960s, 
the  dominant  institutional  powers  supporting 
the  production  and  reception  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica underwent  another  significant  shift.  The 
sponsorship  of  art  at  the  1964-65  World's 
Fair  in  New  York  now  consisted  of  individual 
dealers,  private  collectors,  and  corporations. 
The  World's  Fair  administration  would  not 
officially  sponsor  any  art  exhibitions.  Even 
many  private,  independent  proposals  for 
exhibitions  fell  through  when  foundation  or 


Thomas  Hart  Benton 
Prodigal  Son,  1939 

Robert  Rauschenberg 
Post  Rally,  1965 

William  Gropper 

For  the  Record,  n.d. 

Ellsworth  Kelly 

Red,  White  and  Blue,  1961 
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Top:  Model  in  front  of  two 
Jackson  Pollock  paintings, 
Vogue,  March  1,  1951.  Photo- 
graph by  Cecil  Beaton  ©  1951 
(renewed  1979)  by  the  Conde 
Nast  Publications,  Inc.,  courtesy 
Vogue. 

Bottom:  "The  New  American 
Painting,"  map  with  photos  of 
the  installations  of  exhibitions 
sponsored  by  The  International 
Council  at  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  1959. 


corporate  support  went  to  more  directly  prof- 
itable entertainment  or  amusement  enter- 
prises. As  a  result,  the  fair  was  conceptually 
decentralized  and  consumer-oriented,  pre- 
cluding the  implementation  of  any  unified 
ideological  program.  Yet  this  very  lack  spoke 
for  a  hidden  ideology-of  profit  motive  and 
commercial  promotion-which  communicated 
a  national  identity  of  affluence  and  consumer 
power.  Art  moved  into  the  realm  of  big  busi- 
ness and  popular  culture  as  commercial 
galleries  proliferated  and  the  number  of  col- 
lectors, speculators,  investors,  art  books,  and 
reproductions  dramatically  increased.  News 
of  artists,  art  exhibitions,  trends,  and  sales 
began  to  be  covered  in  the  general  press  and 
on  television. 

Pop  Art  became  an  almost  immediate  suc- 
cess in  the  new  art  market,  selling  at  prices 
unprecedented  for  contemporary  art.  In  its 
embrace  of  consumer  culture,  coupled  with 
its  underlying  critical  tension,  Pop  Art  satis- 
fied the  ideological  need  to  validate  and  pro- 
mote a  certain  commercial  "Americanness," 
while  still  identifying  the  artist  as  an  avant- 
garde  outsider-but  not  as  the  solitary  genius 
of  Abstract  Expressionism,  nor  the  "one  of 
us"  common  to  1930s  populism.  The  artist 
was  now  a  businessman  and  a  celebrity.  Not 


surprisingly,  the  most  celebrated  style  of  con- 
temporary art  displayed  at  the  fair  was  Pop. 

Pop  Art  was  especially  prominent  in  the 
huge  exterior  murals  and  sculptures  on  Philip 
Johnson's  New  York  State  Pavilion.  Yet  it 
served  here  more  as  an  architectural  element 
than  an  art  exhibition,  blending  in  with  the 
general  multitude  of  signs  and  lights.  Beyond 
this  exterior  display,  art  was  scattered  some- 
what randomly  throughout  the  fair,  mostly 
within  other  installations.  One  planned  exhi- 
bition of  contemporary  art  sponsored  by  local 
businessmen  lasted  only  three  months  due  to 
lack  of  attendance.  Another,  showing  "lesser- 
known  and  unknown  artists"  at  the  American 
Express  Pavilion  in  the  1965  season,  was 
overshadowed,  appropriately,  by  a  monumen- 
tal "Money  Tree"  of  international  currency, 
the  pavilion's  main  attraction.  The  lack  of  a 
substantial,  unified  exhibition  was  noted  by 
critics  of  the  time.  John  Canaday,  in  his  1964 
New  York  Times  article  "Pardon  the  Heresy," 
commented  that  in  the  context  of  the  fair,  the 
only  appropriate  art  pavilion  "would  have  to 
be  one  where  dealers  could  rent  space  and 
hawk  their  wares." 

Support  for  art  and  its  reception  in  Amer- 
ica have  involved  a  variety  of  sponsorship  sys- 
tems and  institutional  structures,  each  rooted 


in  the  social  organization  of  its  time.  Art  was 
produced  within  and  in  response  to  these 
frameworks,  which  privileged  particular  types 
of  artistic  creation  and  overlooked  others. 
The  art  styles  in  turn  served  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote institutional  ideologies  and  their  histori- 
cally determined  interests.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  art  was  recognized  and  celebrated  as 
the  embodiment  of  American  identity-as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
society  in  which  it  was  produced. 


The  period  that  extends  from  the  1930s  to 
the  mid-1960s  has  often  been  construed  as  a 
complete  cycle  in  which  an  American  identity 
emerged  from  the  hardships  of  the  Depres- 
sion, reached  fruition  in  postwar  prosperity, 
and  crumbled  amidst  the  social  upheaval  of 
the  Great  Society.  A  parallel  view  has  por- 
trayed America's  artistic  production  of  these 
years  as  an  inexorable  linear  progression  from 
the  conflict  within  American  Scene  painting 
and  its  abstract  opposition  to  the  dominance 
of  the  New  York  School,  culminating  in  what 
Irving  Sandler  called  "the  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can painting."  "Constructing  American  Iden- 
tity" argues  that  there  is  neither  a  single 
persistent  national  identity  nor  a  coherent 


movement  guiding  a  national  art.  Rather, 
each  of  the  three  landmark  exhibitions  em- 
bodies a  specific  construction  of  "American 
identity"  and  "American  art,"  demonstrating 
that  these  are  transient  notions  reflecting  the 
societal  needs  and  conditions  of  three  dis- 
tinct eras. 

An  examination  of  the  three  historical  mo- 
ments also  reveals  a  tension  within  the  very 
construction  of  these  concepts.  The  abstrac- 
tion signified  by  the  term  national  identity 
can  never  fit  seamlessly  with  the  plurality  of 
lived  experience:  ruptures  and  conflicts  arise 
when  many  aspects  of  identity  are  excluded 
or  ignored  in  order  to  achieve  the  illusion  of  a 
unified  whole.  Analogously,  the  nexus  be- 


tween art  and  identity  is  complex  and  multi- 
layered,  for  an  American  art  is  never  simply 
the  literal  reflection  of  the  American  identity 
that  embraces  it  nor  purely  the  ideological 
tool  of  that  identity.  Rather,  art  performs  real 
work  in  society,  resolving  fissures  between  a 
constructed  national  identity  and  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  Americans  live.  It  is 
this  ability  to  encompass  the  dominant  iden- 
tity and  its  seemingly  irresolvable  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies  that  makes  an  art 
emblematic  of  its  era. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  economic  chaos  and 
social  collapse,  the  1939-40  New  York  World's 
Fair  held  out  the  promise  of  a  "Happier 
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Jackson  Pollock  in  his  studio, 
The  Springs,  1950.  Photograph 
©  1986  Hans  Namuth. 
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John  Steuart  Curry 
Danbury  Fair,  1930 

Claes  Oldenburg 

Plan  for  Wall  Switches,  1964 

Stuart  Davis 

Egg  Beater  No.  1,  1927 

Robert  Rauschenberg 

Front  Roll,  1964 


Way  of  Life  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow." 
The  fair  was  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
through  social  engineering  an  ideal  future 
America  could  emerge.  It  provided  a  blue- 
print to  carry  the  nation  beyond  the  traumas 
of  the  Depression  by  stressing  only  those  ele- 
ments of  American  identity  that  had  a  direct 
social  utility.  The  unifying  force  in  this  pro- 
gressive project  was  a  new  idea  of  the  "peo- 
ple," redefined  as  a  collective  of  "average 
Americans"  who  shared  the  same  beliefs  and 
values.  The  common  goal  of  prosperity  could 
be  achieved  if  these  new  Americans  worked 
together  in  interdependent  social  groups. 

Over  the  course  of  the  fair's  two  seasons, 
two  very  different  notions  of  the  "people" 
were  promoted.  The  1939  World's  Fair  was 
based  on  an  optimistic  New  Deal  worldview  of 
internationalism,  progress,  and  urban  plan- 


ning. Under  a  different  administration  and  in 
the  midst  of  world  war,  the  1940  "Folk  Fair" 
was  isolationist,  anti-progressive,  and 
tradition-bound.  This  contention  between 
conflicting  assertions  of  American  identity 
was  also  evident  in  the  art  at  the  fair.  The 
major  exhibition  held  in  the  1939  season, 
"American  Art  Today,"  was  very  clearly 
broken  down  into  three  tendencies  by  its 
organizer,  Holger  Cahill:  "Regionalism,"  "Art 
of  Social  Content,"  and  "Modern"  or  "Pure 
Art."  Although  housed  under  one  roof,  each 
movement  made  a  claim  to  be  the  "American 
art"  of  the  time. 

The  artists  who  were  defined  as  Regional- 
ists,  Social  Realists,  and  abstractionists  all 
recognized  the  primacy  of  social  utility  in 
their  work.  Each  movement  thought  that  art 
had  a  direct  role  in  creating  a  better  tomor- 


row, but  ideological  differences  led  to  three 
conflicting  visions  of  that  tomorrow  and  art's 
place  in  its  realization.  Regionalists  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  John  Steuart  Curry,  and  Grant 
Wood  rejected  what  they  considered  the  de- 
bilitating effects  of  European-influenced 
urban  culture,  which  had  eroded  central 
American  values  and  brought  about  the  cur- 
rent ills.  Thomas  Craven  declared  that  "if  we 
are  ever  to  have  an  indigenous  expression, 
it  will  be  an  art  proceeding  from  strong  na- 
tive impulses,  simple  ideas,  and  popular 
tastes.  ..."  By  purging  foreign  influence  and 
embracing  specifically  "American"  charac- 
teristics in  both  form  and  content,  Regional- 
ism posed  itself  as  the  only  art  that  could  put 
the  nation  back  on  the  right  track.  Artists 
with  left-wing  political  allegiances,  gener- 
ically  described  as  Social  Realists,  opposed 
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the  advancement  of  a  regional  art.  They  be- 
lieved that  in  an  America  plagued  by  eco- 
nomic and  political  conflict,  an  art  that  did 
not  clearly  delineate  social  problems  was  ei- 
ther romantic  or  escapist.  In  focusing  on  the 
hardships  and  disruptions  that  defined  the 
present,  their  art  called  for  a  more  just 
American  order.  Even  abstract  art,  generally 
thought  to  be  self-referential  and  unconnect- 
ed to  a  social  agenda,  made  a  claim  for  its 
progressive  possibilities.  The  American  Ab- 
stract Artists  (AAA)  announced  in  a  letter  to 
Art  Front  that  "abstract  art  does  not  end  in  a 
private  chapel.  Its  positive  identification  with 
life  has  brought  a  profound  change  in  our  en- 
vironment and  in  our  lives."  For  George  L.K. 
Morris,  abstract  paintings  could  promote  psy- 
chological healing:  "in  a  period  of  chaos  like 
the  present,  there  will  be  many  who  can  re- 


cover emotional  stability  in  the  presence  of 
such  works  as  these." 

Within  "American  Art  Today,"  the  conflict 
extended  not  only  to  the  function  of  an  Amer- 
ican art  but  also  to  whom  this  art  should  rep- 
resent. Several  versions  of  the  average 
American  appeared  as  representative  figures 
of  the  opposing  artistic  projects.  Social  Real- 
ist paintings  portrayed  the  urban  proletariat 
in  many  guises — as  workers,  strikers,  and 
dispossessed.  Philip  Evergood's  Through  the 
Mill  (1940)  defines  the  work  experience  as 
the  central  determinant  of  identity  in  the 
capitalist  system.  Conversely,  Raphael 
Soyer's  The  Mission  (c.  1935)  demonstrates 
the  extreme  consequences  of  the  absence  of 
work  for  the  structuring  of  identity.  The  Re- 
gionalist  art  at  the  fair  sought  to  construct  a 
very  different  average  American,  a  stalwart 


provincial  with  strong  ties  to  the  soil  and 
simple  needs  and  pleasures.  Images  such  as 
Benton's  /  Got  a  Gal  on  Sourwood  Mountain 
(1938)  abound  with  the  activities  that  define 
the  "folk"  identity-harvesting,  fiddle  play- 
ing, dancing. 

The  abstract  art  at  the  fair  eschewed  such 
specific  definitions  of  "American,"  positing 
instead  the  hope  for  a  new  and  harmonious 
world  in  which  conflicting  identities  would 
cease  to  be  an  issue.  The  work  of  Byron 
Browne  and  other  members  of  the  AAA  em- 
phasized continuity  with  contemporary 
modes  of  European  modernism.  Pared  down 
geometric  forms,  interacting  in  measured  re- 
lationships within  a  logical  and  ordered 
space,  represented  the  first  step  toward  a 
universal  language.  This  visual  Esperanto  did 
not  exist  in  a  formalist  vacuum.  Set  against 
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the  fragmentation  of  worldwide  depression, 
the  rise  of  Fascism,  and  impending  world 
war,  it  sought  to  unite  Americans  and  bind 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  anti-fascist  world. 

This  search  for  unity  underlay  all  attempts 
to  move  from  Depression  to  prosperity.  In 
both  "American  Art  Today"  and  the  larger 
model  of  the  fair,  identity  was  perceived  to 
be  a  group  phenomenon:  the  "average  Ameri- 
can" could  only  work  for  change  as  part  of 
a  larger  social  unit  with  common  beliefs, 
needs,  and  goals.  The  American  yeomen  in 
the  lithographs  of  Benton  and  Curry  flourish 
in  self-sufficient  farming  communities,  and 
in  Wood's  Dinner  for  Threshers  (1933),  the 
farmers,  their  wives,  and  children  work  to- 
gether as  a  collective  to  satisfy  the  modest 
desires  of  the  group.  Inherent  to  these  united 
social  formations  is  a  strong  sense  of  interde- 


pendence and  a  celebration  of  productivity, 
but  in  the  Regionalist  vision  these  goals  can 
only  be  achieved  by  ignoring  the  conflicting 
identities  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
outside  the  boundaries  of  these  idyllic  rural 
constructs.  Social  Realist  images,  by  con- 
trast, demonstrate  the  potential  strength  of 
the  urban  working  class  as  a  social  force, 
whether  at  labor,  as  in  Benton  Spruance's 
The  People  Work  series  (1937),  or  taking  direct 
action  for  social  justice  in  strikes  and  demon- 
strations. However,  in  William  Gropper's  litho- 
graphs The  Witness  (1940)  and  Sweatshop 
(1934),  the  focus  on  corruption  and  the  con- 
flict between  capital  and  labor  illustrates  that 
the  divisiveness  of  class  interests  makes  so- 
cial cooperation  an  impossibility  under  Amer- 
ican capitalism. 
Although  the  notion  of  interdependence 


was  integral  to  the  art  of  the  fair,  neither  the 
Regionalists,  the  Social  Realists,  nor  the  ab- 
stractionists achieved  the  fair  organizers'  vi- 
sion of  the  "interdependence  of  men  of  every 
class  and  function."  This  ideal  future  was 
physically  represented  in  the  exhibition  "De- 
mocracity,"  housed  in  the  theme  center  of 
the  fair.  A  depiction  of  the  typical  American 
city  in  the  year  2039,  "Democracity"  was  a 
perfectly  integrated  metropolis  that  made  the 
advantages  of  progress  available  to  all.  The 
exhibition  ended  with  an  audiovisual  specta- 
cle in  which  masses  of  farmers,  workers,  and 
schoolchildren  sang  in  unison  of  the  "brave 
new  world,  Tomorrow's  world,  That  we  shall 
build  today." 

The  socially  engineered  perfection  of  "De- 
mocracity" was  widely  ridiculed  by  critics  of 
the  day.  Its  message  of  a  future  Utopia  was 
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de-emphasized  in  the  "Folk  Fair"  of  1940, 
which  stressed  far  more  pedestrian  entertain- 
ments as  a  palliative  for  a  people  plagued  by 
economic  hardship  and  the  specter  of  war. 
And  just  as  an  ideal  America  united  by  inter- 
dependence was  to  prove  impossible,  no  sin- 
gle art  achieved  recognition  as  the  national 
art.  Each  of  the  rival  movements  provided 
only  partial  satisfaction,  and  none  engen- 
dered the  cultural  resolutions  that  could  fos- 
ter a  true  sense  of  unity. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  two  driving 
forces  in  the  United  States  of  the  1950s  were 
the  quests  for  prosperity  at  home  and  pres- 
tige abroad.  Concurrent  with  the  massive  in- 
fusion of  American  aid  to  a  prostrate  Europe 
was  the  export  of  what  a  group  of  senators  in 
1950  called  a  "worldwide  Marshall  plan  in 


the  field  of  ideas."  A  key  element  in  this  pro- 
paganda effort  was  The  International  Council 
at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency's  sponsorship  of 
traveling  exhibitions  of  Abstract  Expression- 
ism. The  most  notable  was  "The  New  Ameri- 
can Painting,"  which  toured  Western  Europe 
in  1958  and  returned  home  to  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  1959. 

Inherent  to  the  requirement  that  all  the 
world  be  made  safe  for  democracy  was  an  at- 
tempt to  package  the  American  for  consump- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad.  That  Abstract 
Expressionism  proved  to  be  ideally  suited  to 
fulfill  the  ideological  goals  of  this  project 
seems  at  first  unlikely,  since  it  was  charac- 
terized as  apolitical,  antithetical  to  core 
American  values,  and  alienated  from  the  era's 
homogeneous  identity. 


The  first  major  USIA-sponsored  exhibition 
to  tour  Europe  in  the  immediate  postwar  era 
was  significantly  titled  "Advancing  American 
Art"  (1947).  Using  the  rhetoric  of  contempo- 
rary foreign  policy,  it  laid  out  a  clear  agenda 
for  the  role  of  American  culture.  Hugo 
Weisgall  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  the  exhi- 
bition catalogue:  "the  younger  artists  today 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  localism  of  the 
thirties.  They  tend  toward  an  international- 
ism more  in  harmony  with  post-war  ideas. 
...  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
but  is  an  expression  of  the  prophetic  function 
of  art  which  has  been  heralding  the  idea  of 
'one  world'  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury." In  the  context  of  America's  hegemonic 
position  in  1947,  terms  such  as  "interna- 
tionalism," "nothing  to  do  with  politics,"  and 
"one  world"  cannot  be  deemed  value-free, 
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but  instead  are  buzzwords  cloaking  the  in- 
ception of  a  distinctly  American  world. 

The  discourse  that  surrounded  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism mirrored  the  language  of  Ameri- 
can expansionism.  A  public  statement  made 
by  some  members  of  the  movement  declared, 
"Now  that  America  is  recognized  as  the  cen- 
ter where  art  and  artists  of  all  the  world 
meet,  it  is  time  for  us  to  accept  cultural 
values  on  a  global  scale."  Rejecting  the  so- 
cially committed  precedent  of  the  Depression 
era,  artists  like  Robert  Motherwell,  Mark 
Rothko,  and  Jackson  Pollock  searched  for  a 
universal  symbolism.  Their  work  was  said  to 
partake  in  the  mythic  Jungian  store  of  the 
collective  consciousness  of  all  humanity. 
They  sought  a  language  of  pure  ideas,  ab- 
stract concepts,  and  absolute  emotion,  draw- 
ing from  sources  as  varied  as  the  Southwest 


Indian  art  that  influenced  Pollock  and  the 
philosophy  of  Zen  Buddhism  that  informed 
the  work  of  Mark  Tobey.  The  search  for  a  tran- 
scendent meaning  beyond  the  temporality  of 
politics  or  nationalism  was  a  formulation  with 
significant  political  relevance  in  the  global 
dynamic.  The  only  implicit  content  ascribed 
to  Abstract  Expressionism  was  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  personal  freedom,  a  direct  link  to  the 
essence  of  human  existence  that  was  parallel 
to  America's  perceived  monopoly  on  individ- 
ual liberty.  As  Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr.,  said  of  the 
Abstract  Expressionist  artists  in  the  cata- 
logue for  "The  New  American  Painting," 
"they  are  not  politically  engages  even  though 
their  paintings  have  been  praised  and  con- 
demned as  symbolic  demonstrations  of  free- 
dom in  a  world  in  which  freedom  connotes  a 
political  attitude." 


However,  in  the  era  of  McCarthyism,  Ab- 
stract Expressionism  was  not  an  uncontrover- 
sial  choice  as  the  embodiment  of  America's 
political  agenda.  It  was  violently  attacked  by 
its  critics  as  antithetical  to  American  values, 
and  many  of  its  artists  were  branded  po- 
litical undesirables.  In  the  words  of  George  A. 
Dondero,  the  Republican  Congressman  from 
Michigan,  who  led  the  fight  against  official 
sanction  for  this  work,  "art  which  does  not 
glorify  our  beautiful  country  in  plain,  simple 
terms  that  everyone  can  understand  breeds 
dissatisfaction.  It  is  therefore  opposed  to  our 
government,  and  those  who  create  and  pro- 
mote it  are  our  enemies."  However,  more  en- 
lightened cold  warriors,  including  those  in 
the  CIA's  cultural  division,  recognized  that 
the  hostility  this  work  engendered  at  home 
could  be  put  into  the  service  of  America's 
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cold  war  agenda.  In  sending  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism abroad,  the  nation  demonstrated  that 
it  was  open  to  dissent  and  was  truly  the  cita- 
del of  liberty.  And  as  a  new  and  specifically 
American  avant-garde  superseding  the 
School  of  Paris,  the  New  York  School  could 
claim  for  the  nation  its  place  as  the  inheritor 
of  Western  culture. 

Another  factor  that  seemed  to  prevent  Ab- 
stract Expressionism's  acceptance  as  the 
"American  art"  of  the  cold  war  was  its  de- 
clared alienation  from  the  homogeneous  con- 
struction of  American  identity  that 
characterized  this  period.  The  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionist project  was  a  violent  reaction 
against  "Eisenhower  conformity"  by  artists 
who  saw  themselves  as  isolated  and  solitary. 
Robert  Motherwell  defined  alienation  as  the 
formative  relationship  of  their  work:  "the 


'gesture'  was,  so  to  speak,  that  of  an  artist 
standing  alone  before  the  Absolute.  .  .  ." 
This  alienation  was  not  only  existential  but 
described  the  radical  artist's  position  in  soci- 
ety. Clement  Greenberg  outlined  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  avant-garde  was  forced 
to  labor:  "Their  isolation  is  inconceivable, 
crushing,  unbroken,  damning.  .  .  .  What  can 
fifty  do  against  a  hundred  and  forty  million?" 

But  the  sense  of  anxiety  that  defined  the 
Abstract  Expressionists'  place  in  the  social 
order  was  seen  by  others  to  be  a  fundamental 
quality  of  cold  war  existence.  I.F  Stone  re- 
ferred to  this  era  as  the  "haunted  fifties"  be- 
cause of  the  unmistakable  social  tensions 
behind  the  facade  of  homogeneity.  America, 
believing  itself  to  be  endangered  by  Commu- 
nist aggression,  internal  sabotage,  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  feared  that  its  unrivaled 


power  and  prosperity  could  suddenly  disap- 
pear. But  as  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  argued, 
the  only  alternative  to  the  free  man  "de- 
voured by  alienation"  was  the  totalitarian  au- 
tomaton, "ruthless,  determined,  extroverted, 
free  from  doubts  or  humility."  The  frighten- 
ing consequences  of  this  dichotomy  were 
manifested  by  the  many  who,  anticipating 
the  onslaught  of  the  "red  hordes,"  practiced 
civil  defense  in  underground  bomb  shelters. 

However,  anxiety  and  alienation  did  not 
have  to  be  debilitating.  In  the  discourse  sur- 
rounding Abstract  Expressionism,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  New  York  School  artists  was 
located  precisely  in  their  ability  to  stare  those 
fears  directly  in  the  face.  Harold  Rosenberg, 
in  his  essay  "Parable  of  American  Painting," 
claimed  Jackson  Pollock  as  a  modern  Daniel 
Boone,  venturing  out  into  an  unchartered  and 
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dangerous  aesthetic  wilderness.  In  this  for- 
mulation, alienation  was  no  longer  the  curse 
of  freedom,  but  was  an  expression  of  heroic 
American  individualism.  Thus,  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism was  able  to  efface  the  contradic- 
tion between  an  optimistic  Pax  Americana 
that  attempted  to  posit  a  homogeneous  Amer- 
ican identity  and  the  underlying  tensions  and 
fears  that  were  an  inextricable  symptom  of 
this  construct. 

The  1964-65  New  York  World's  Fair  appeared 
at  a  crossroads  of  shifting  emphases  about 
the  essentials  of  American  identity:'  John 
Kennedy's  optimistic  New  Frontier,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  messianic  postwar  urge  to  export 
American  ideals  to  all  corners  of  the  earth, 
was  by  the  mid-1960s  confronting  the  realiza- 
tion that  "soulless  wealth"  and  unrestrained 


progress  would  not  produce  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Great  Society.  While  continuing  prosperity 
maintained  a  certain  unity  within  the  nation, 
the  refusal  of  ignored  elements  of  American 
society  to  remain  invisible  was  to  prove  a  di- 
visive force.  The  impossibility  of  effacing  the 
underside  of  the  American  Dream  made  it 
difficult  for  the  fair  organizers  to  formulate  a 
coherent  agenda,  and  they  ultimately  decid- 
ed to  salvage  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the 
optimistic  postwar  identity-business  and 
consumerism. 

The  fair's  rampant  materialism  was  widely 
condemned,  especially  as  it  left  little  room 
for  art.  The  Fair  Corporation  insisted  that  all 
exhibitions  of  art  be  privately  sponsored,  and 
the  only  significant  contemporary  display  was 
the  Pop  Art  decoration  on  the  exterior  of  the 
New  York  State  Pavilion.  While  art's  role  in 


the  fair  was  minor,  the  theme  park  appear- 
ance of  the  exhibition  grounds  was  described 
as  a  gallery  of  Pop  Art  turned  inside  out.  But 
the  "Pop  Fair"  reflected  only  one  aspect  of 
Pop  Art,  its  celebration  of  American  con- 
sumer society. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  it  was  apparent  that 
Coke  and  other  icons  of  American  consumer- 
ism were  far  more  effective  representations  of 
the  nation's  worldwide  dominance  than  the 
direct  propaganda  of  the  Marshall  Plan  had 
ever  been.  Pop  Art  reinforced  the  particularly 
American  genius  of  the  packaging,  advertis- 
ing, and  marketing  of  the  nation's  abundant 
material  production,  adding  to  the  perception 
that  America's  greatness  lay  in  its  prosperity. 
This  art  depicted  the  common  images  in 
which  America  recognized  its  own  distinct 
identity:  Warhol's  packaged  goods,  Olden- 
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burg's  fast  food,  Lichtenstein's  comics, 
Rosenquist's  billboards,  Indiana's  road 
signs.  As  Claes  Oldenburg  said  of  his  work, 
"I  am  for  Kool  Art,  7-Up  Art,  Pepsi  Art, 
Sunkist  Art.  .  .  ." 

Beyond  elevating  the  imagery  of  consumer 
society  to  the  status  of  high  culture,  Pop  Art 
employed  the  methods  of  mass  production. 
Serial  imagery,  silkscreening  and  other  me- 
chanical processes,  and  the  use  of  assembly- 
line  products  brought  about  a  fundamental 
shift  in  the  function  of  art.  No  longer  was  a 
work  unique,  the  result  of  long,  agonized 
hours  in  the  studio;  it  could  be  part  of  a  se- 
ries and  churned  out  quickly.  The  immediate 
accessibility  of  these  images  also  led  to  their 
almost  instant  acceptance,  which  radically 
changed  the  role  of  the  artist.  As  Allan 
Kaprow  commented  in  1964,  "if  the  artist 


was  in  hell  in  1946,  now  he  is  in  business." 
While  Pop  Art  celebrated  the  mass  society 
it  depicted,  its  approach  was  cool  and  dis- 
tanced. Rather  than  aggrandize  personal 
freedom,  it  portrayed  the  limited  freedom  to 
be  a  consumer,  to  choose  between  brand 
names.  This  was  exactly  the  form  of  liberty 
that  the  "Pop  Fair"  promoted.  Upon  entering 
the  grounds,  one  saw  inscribed  on  the  facade 
of  the  Hall  of  Free  Enterprise  the  slogan  "The 
Greatest  Good  for  the  Greatest  Number," 
followed  by  the  fair's  presentation  of  this 
concept-the  multitude  of  synthetics  at  DuPont, 
the  limitless  uses  of  electricity  at  GE, 
the  worship  of  currency  at  American  Express' 
"Money  Tree,"  and  the  wonder  of  advanced 
information  technology  at  Bell  and  IBM. 

Unlike  the  fair,  however,  Pop  Art  criticized 
the  ethos  of  business  and  consumerism-the 


emptiness  of  a  culture  whose  values  were  en- 
tirely material.  It  sought  to  expose  the  sort  of 
world  that  the  American  Dream  had  created, 
a  two-dimensional  landscape  of  billboards, 
highway  signs,  and  mass-media  images  that 
bombarded  Americans  with  a  plethora  of  in- 
structions telling  them  what  to  want,  do, 
think,  and  wish  for.  Andy  Warhol  commented 
glibly  on  the  end  product  of  this  process: 
"Everybody  looks  alike  and  acts  alike,  and 
we're  getting  more  and  more  that  way.  I  think 
everybody  should  be  a  machine."  The  ideals 
which  America  had  long  used  to  define  its 
unique  identity-plenty,  equality,  progress- 
were  reduced  to  the  level  of  cliche  in  the  play 
of  three-letter  words  in  Robert  Indiana's  USA 
666  (1964-66)  and  the  hollow  slickness  of 
James  Rosenquist's  Somewhere  to  Light 
(1966).  The  fair,  meanwhile,  emphasized 


William  Gropper 

The  Witness,  1940 

Robert  Rauschenberg 

Kip-Up,  1964 

Ad  Reinhardt 

Untitled,  (NX  World's  Fair), 
1939 

Andy  Warhol 

Chicken  Noodle,  from  the 
portfolio  Campbell's  Soup  I, 
1968 
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Top:  New  York  State  Pavilion, 
New  York  World's  Fair,  1964, 
with  Andy  Warhol's  Thirteen 
Most  Wanted  Men  covered  in 
black  cloth. 

Bottom:  Advertisement  for  Leo 
Castelli  Gallery,  Art  International, 
July  1964. 


the  very  elements  of  American  culture  that 
Pop  critiqued  to  a  level  many  found  absurd. 
GM's  Futurama  was  the  epitome  of  this 
tendency:  it  depicted  dwellings  in  five  un- 
spoiled regions-the  rain  forest,  the  ocean 
floor,  the  desert,  the  mountaintop,  the 
moon-but  also  envisioned  an  antiseptic 
future  city  of  massive  freeways  and  sky- 
scrapers. It  portrayed  American  wealth  and 
progress  venturing  out  to  conquer  the  "dark 
places  of  the  earth"  and  creating  at  home  a 
sterile,  mechanized  society  that  was  inhospi- 
table and  claustrophobic. 

Another  criticism  was  beginning  to  emerge 
in  some  Pop  works  of  the  mid-1960s,  a  criti- 
cism that  did  more  than  attack  America's 
smug  glorification  of  technological  progress 
and  material  comfort.  These  works  sought  to 
reveal  that  racism,  violence,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  difference  were  irreducible  compo- 
nents of  American  society.  The  admission 
that  there  was  a  rottenness  inherent  in  Amer- 
ica's egalitarian  founding  principles  was 
threatening  enough  to  be  censored  by  the 
fair's  administrators.  Andy  Warhol's  original 
project  for  the  New  York  State  Pavilion,  Thir- 
teen Most  Wanted  Men,  took  actual  mugshots 
of  mafioso  figures  from  FBI  wanted  posters 
and  blew  them  up  to  mural  size.  This  work 


was  a  clear  reference  to  America's  position  as 
the  international  capital  of  violent  crime. 
Warhol's  treatment  of  criminals  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  portrayed  Marilyn  Monroe 
and  Jackie  Kennedy  pointed  to  the  disturbing 
equivalence  of  celebrity  and  infamy  in  Amer- 
ica's social  hierarchy.  "Nowadays,"  Warhol 
commented,  "if  you're  a  crook  you're  still 
considered  up-there.  .  .  .  This  is  because 
more  than  anything  people  just  want  stars." 

Warhol's  mural  was  destroyed,  literally 
whitewashed,  before  the  opening  ceremo- 
nies. Governor  Rockefeller  claimed  that  he  or- 
dered the  destruction  because  the  mural  was 
offensive  to  Italian-Americans  and  he  feared 
mob  reprisals.  But  clearly  the  image  depicted 
one  of  the  aspects  of  American  identity  that 
the  fair  and  the  culture  at  large  were  desper- 
ate to  suppress.  Other  "difficult"  identities 
intruded  on  the  fair's  retrograde  construction 
of  America.  On  opening  day,  three  hundred 
civil  rights  demonstrators  were  arrested  for 
protesting  the  racist  nature  of  the  fair's  em- 
ployment policy,  which  excluded  minorities 
from  all  positions  of  power;  a  group  called 
Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  chanting  "No  More 
Hiroshimas,"  called  for  the  immediate  end  to 
America's  involvement  in  Vietnam.  These 
events  foreshadowed  the  crises  that  were  to 


break  apart  the  homogeneous  postwar  identity. 
Pop  Art  was  able  to  simultaneously  occupy 
both  laudatory  and  critical  stances  toward 
American  consumer  society.  It  was  predi- 
cated on  the  notion  that  a  celebration  of  se- 
ductive materialism  was  inseparable  from  a 
repugnance  for  hyperconsumption  and  empty 
wish-fulfillment.  Pop's  ability  to  encompass 
this  ambivalence  within  a  single  work  of  art 
permitted  a  tenuous  yet  cohesive  construc- 
tion of  American  identity,  which  could  not  be 
achieved  within  the  fair's  one-dimensional 
presentation.  However,  the  criticism  implicit 
in  works  such  as  Warhol's  Thirteen  Most 
Wanted  Men  foretold  the  shift  in  both  Pop  Art 
and  society  at  large  from  the  conflicted  Great 
Society  to  the  fragmentation  of  the  late 
1960s,  when  war  and  civil  strife  would  tear 
apart  any  semblance  of  a  unified  American 
identity. 


Opposite  page:  Andy  Warhol, 
Thirteen  Most  Wanted  Men, 
as  originally  installed  at  the 
New  York  State  Pavilion, 
New  York  World's  Fair,  1964. 


Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes 
width  precedes  depth.  Sight  refers  to  mea- 
surements taken  within  the  frame  or  mat 
opening.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all 
works  are  from  the  Permanent  Collection  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


WORKS     IN     THE     EXHIBITION 


19  3  0s 


Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1889-1975) 

City  Building  (Study  for  mural  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research),  1930 
Tempera  on  paper,  13  x  17  (sight) 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney    31.391 

The  South,  Rice  Threshing  (Study  for  the 
mural  Old  South),  1930 
Oil  on  paper,  13V4  x  16^2  (sight) 
Purchase    31.392 

Mine  Strike  {Strike),  1933,  from  the  portfolio 
The  American  Scene-Series  2 
Lithograph:  sheet,  11^2  x  16; 
image,  97/a  x  103/4 
Purchase    34.37.1 


/  Got  a  Gal  on  Sourwood  Mountain,  1938 
Lithograph:  sheet,  16  x  ll7/s; 
image,  1-2VS  x  93/is 
Gift  of  Arthur  G.  Altschul     72.69 

In  the  Ozarks  {Homestead),  1938 
Lithograph:  sheet,  ll7/s  x  16; 
image,  lO'A  x  13Va 
Gift  of  Arthur  G.  Altschul     72.70 

Prodigal  Son,  1939 
Lithograph:  sheet,  12%  x  167/s; 
image,  lO'/s  x  133/ie 
Gift  of  Arthur  G.  Altschul     78.24 

Shallow  Creek,  1939 
Lithograph:  sheet,  16  x  12; 
image,  14Vi  x  93/a 
Gift  of  Arthur  G.  Altschul     72.73 


Autumn 

Oil  and  tempera  on  composition  board, 

22Va  x  28% 

Loula  D.  Lasker  Bequest    66.114 

George  Biddle  (1885-1973) 

Winter  in  Tortilla  Flat,  1941 
Oil  on  canvas,  25  x  30 
Exchange    44.2 

llya  Bolotowsky  (1907-1981) 

Study  for  mural  for  Williamsburg  Housing 
Project,  New  York,  c.  1936 
Gouache  and  ink  on  board,  1614  x  29V2 
50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the  Edward  R. 
Downe,  Jr.  Purchase  Fund,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Marsteller,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts    80.4 
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Byron  Browne  (1907-1961) 

Variations  on  a  Still  Life,  1935-36 

Oil  on  canvas,  60  x  48 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  anonymous  donors 

75.19 

Nicolai  Cikovsky  (1894-1984) 

Unemployed,  1934 
Lithograph:  sheet,  9%  x  12%; 
image,  7%  x  8% 
Purchase     34.41 

John  E.  Costigan  (1888-1972) 

Worker  of  the  Soil,  1932 
Etching:  sheet,  103/4  x  15*4; 
plate,  8%  x  127s 
Purchase     36.44 

John  Steuart  Curry  (1897-1946) 

The  Stockman,  1929 
Oil  on  canvas,  52  x  40 
Purchase    31.161 

Danbury  Fair,  1930 

Lithograph:  sheet,  17V4  x  1215/i6; 

image,  13  x  9% 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  H. 

Irving     78.83 

The  Tornado,  1932 
Lithograph:  sheet,  11%  x  15%; 
image,  915/i6  x  14% 
Purchase     32.97 


Manhunt,  1934,  from  the  portfolio 
The  American  Scene-Series  2 
Lithograph:  sheet,  11%  x  15%; 
image,  9%  x  12% 
Purchase    34.37.2 

Stuart  Davis  (1892-1964) 

Egg  Beater  No.  1 ,  1927 

Oil  on  canvas,  29%  x  36 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

31.169 

Philip  Evergood  (1901-1973) 

Through  the  Mill,  1940 
Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  52 
Purchase     41.24 

William  Gropper  (1897-1977) 

Finishers,  1933 

Ink  on  paper,  16  x  19%  (sight) 

Purchase     33.74 

Sweatshop,  1934,  from  the  portfolio 
The  American  Scene-Series  2 
Lithograph:  sheet,  ll7/is  x  15%; 
image,  9%  x  12 
Purchase    34.37.3 

The  Witness,  1940 
Lithograph:  sheet,  15%  x  20%; 
image,  ll15/ie  x  16u/i6 
Purchase    41.28 


For  the  Record,  n.d. 
Lithograph:  sheet,  16  x  22l5/ie; 
image,  lls/a  x  15% 
Purchase     41.29 


Untitled (N.Y.  World's  Fair),  1939 
Gouache  on  cardboard,  10  x  13 
50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  Rita  Reinhardt 
79.56 


Joseph  Hirsch  (1910-1981) 

The  Senator,  1941 

Oil  on  canvas,  16  x  32 

Purchase    42.6 


Louis  Ribak  (1903-1979) 

Home  Relief  Station,  1935-36 
Oil  on  canvas,  28  x  36 
Purchase     36.148 


Reginald  Marsh  (1898-1954) 

Deaf/7  Avenue,  1927 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  40 

Bequest  of  Felicia  Meyer  Marsh     80.31.2 

Union  Square,  1933,  from  the  portfolio 
The  American  Scene  No.  1 
Lithograph:  sheet,  1513/i6  x  11%; 
image,  13%  x  8% 
Purchase    33.83.5 

George  L.K.  Morris  (1905-1975) 

Indian  Concretion,  1938 
Oil  on  canvas,  45%  x  36% 
Gift  of  Mr.  Jerry  Leiber     84.70.1 

Ad  Reinhardt  (1913-1967) 

Untitled  (N.Y.  World's  Fair),  1939 
Gouache  on  cardboard,  10  x  13% 
50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  an  anonymous 
donor     79.55 


Katherine  Schmidt  (1898-1978) 

The  Old  Man  Talks,  1938 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  38 

Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest 

86.15.2 

Raphael  Soyer  (1899-1987) 

The  Mission,  c.  1935 
Lithograph:  sheet,  15%  x  223/i; 
image,  12%  x  17n/i6 
Purchase    36.59 

Benton  Spruance  (1904-1967) 

The  People  Work— Evening,  1937, 

from  the  series  The  People  Work 

Lithograph:  sheet,  15%  x  22%; 

image,  13%  x  18% 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy 

82.2.3 
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The  People  Work-Morning,  1937, 

from  the  series  The  People  Work 

Lithograph:  sheet,  157s  x  22%; 

image,  13%  x  18% 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy 

82.2.1 

The  People  Work-Night,  1937, 

from  the  series  The  People  Work 

Lithograph:  sheet,  15%  x  22%; 

image,  13%  x  18% 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy 

82.2.4 

The  People  Work-Noon,  1937, 

from  the  series  The  People  Work 

Lithograph:  sheet,  15%  x  223/i; 

image,  133/4  x  18% 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Learsy 

82.2.2 

Grant  Wood  (1892-1942) 

Dinner  for  Threshers  (left  section),  1933 

Pencil  and  gouache  on  paper,  17%  x  26% 

(sight) 

Purchase    33.79 

Dinner  for  Threshers  (right  section),  1933 

Pencil  and  gouache  on  paper,  17%  x  26% 

(sight) 

Purchase    33.80 

Seed  Time  and  Harvest,  1937 
Lithograph:  sheet,  11%  x  16; 
image,  77/i6  x  12 Vie 
Gift  of  Arthur  G.  Altschul     72.77 


Tree  Planting  Group,  1937 
Lithograph:  sheet,  11%  x  16; 
image,  87/ie  x  10% 
Gift  of  Arthur  G.  Altschul     72.78 

Fertility,  1939 

Lithograph:  sheet,  ll13/i6  x  15%; 
image,  816/i6  x  11% 
Purchase     72.34 


19  5  0s 

Franz  Kline  (1910-1962) 

Dahlia,  1959 

Oil  on  canvas,  82  x  67 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  an  anonymous 

group  of  friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 

American  Art     66.90 

Wiliem  de  Kooning  (b.  1904) 

Door  to  the  River,  1960 

Oil  on  canvas,  80  x  70 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends  of  the 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art    60.63 

Robert  Motherwell  (b.  1915) 

Afternoon  in  Barcelona,  1958 

Oil  on  canvas,  54  x  72 

Gift  of  Robert  and  Jane  Meyerhoff    79.35 


Theodoros  Stamos  (b.  1922) 

High  Snow-Low  Sun,  II,  1957 

Oil  on  canvas,  53%  x  97!/2 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends  of  the 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art     57.30 

Mark  Tobey  (1890-1976) 

New  Life  (Resurrection),  1957 
Tempera  on  cardboard,  45%  x  27V4 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art     59.13 

Bradley  Walker  Tomlin  (1899-1953) 

Number  2-1950,  1950 

Oil  on  canvas,  54  x  42 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller  in 

honor  of  John  I.H.  Baur    81.8 


19  6  0s 

John  Chamberlain  (b.  1927) 

Jackpot,  1962 

Metal  and  gold  paper,  60  x  52  x  46 

Gift  of  Andy  Warhol     75.52 

Robert  Indiana  (b.  1928) 

USA  666,  1964-66 

Oil  on  canvas,  five  parts,  102  x  102  overall 

Collection  of  the  artist 


Ellsworth  Kelly  (b.  1923) 

Red,  White  and  Blue,  1961 

Oil  on  canvas,  88  x  66 

Gift  of  Betty  Parsons     70.1582 

Roy  Lichtenstein  (b.  1923) 

Untitled,  1967,  from  the  portfolio  9 
Lithograph:  sheet  and  image,  22  x  17 
Gift  of  Louise  Nevelson  in  memory  of 
Marcel  Duchamp     69.59.4 

Salute  to  Aviation,  1968 
Serigraph:  sheet,  46!/ie  x  24"/i6; 
image,  42%  x  2IV2 
Purchase    70.26 

Claes  Oldenburg  (b.  1929) 

Plan  for  Wall  Switches,  1964 
Ink  and  crayon,  28%  x  23%  (sight) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Neysa  McMem 
Purchase  Award     65.45 

Selections  from  Notes,  1968 
Six  color  lithographs  from  a  portfolio  of 
twelve,  sheet  and  image:  22u/ie  x  15%  each 
Purchase    70.33.2,3,5,6,8,11 

Robert  Rauschenberg  (b.  1925) 

Urban,  1962 

Lithograph:  sheet,  AVA  x  29u/i6; 
image,  30'/s  x  22%  (irregular) 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Print 
Committee    88.45 
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Front  Roll,  1964 

Color  lithograph  and  photoserigraph:  sheet 

and  image,  413/s  x  293A 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Neysa  McMein 

Purchase  Award     77. 14 

Kip-Up,  1964 

Lithograph:  sheet  and  image,  AVA  x  293A 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Julia  B.  Engel 
Purchase  Fund     85.27 

Spot,  1964 

Lithograph:  sheet  and  image,  41Vi  x  295/s 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Julia  B.  Engel 
Purchase  Fund     85.26 

Lawn,  1965 

Color  lithograph:  sheet  and  image, 

345/i6  x  26!/2 

Gift  of  Stanley  and  Renie  Helfgott     73.89 

Post  Rally,  1965 

Lithograph:  sheet  and  image,  4513/i6  x  31V4 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee     66.107 


Cold  Spaghetti  Postcard,  1968 
Lithograph:  sheet,  193/a  x  249/ie; 
image,  4%  x  6Vt 
Gift  of  Stanley  and  Renie  Helfgott    71.235 

Andy  Warhol  (1925-1987) 

Most  Wanted  Men  No.  6,  Thomas  Francis  C, 

1964 

Synthetic  polymer  on  canvas,  two  parts, 

48  x  387s  each 

Gagosian  Gallery,  New  York 

Campbell's  Soup  I,  1968 

Portfolio  of  ten  color  serigraphs:  sheet, 

35Vie  x  23Vi6;  image,  317/s  x  18%  each 

Purchase,  with  funds  from  the  Friends  of  the 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

69.13.1-10 


Photograph  Credits: 

Ali  Elai  (Warhol,  Most  Wanted  Men  No.  6, 
Thomas  Francis  £);  Eric  Pollitzer  (Warhol 
mural  as  originally  installed),  ©  1991,  The 
Estate  and  Foundation  of  Andy  Warhol/ARS, 
New  York;  Peter  Warner  (Warhol  mural  cov- 
ered); all  other  photographs  of  works  of  art  by 
Geoffrey  Clements. 
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James  Rosenquist  (b.  1933) 

Dusting  Off  Roses,  1965 

Color  lithograph:  sheet,  309/ie  x  213A; 

image,  259/ie  x  21'Vie 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee     66.109 

Somewhere  to  Light,  1966,  from  the 
portfolio  New  York  International 
Color  serigraph:  sheet  and  image, 
1613/i6  x  22 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Esman     66.94.8 
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